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The line Z, too, recalled from above, affords an illustration, with 
which I may conclude, of the very general idea here in mind, for 
the notion of dimensions must also be capable of very wide general- 
ization. Although merely as regards direction the straight line is 
in a one-dimensional field, yet this very thing, the direction or 
straightness, relatively to the defined length, constitutes a second 
dimension, the given defined length being a first dimension, and the 
problem of division, calling as it did for a transcendence of this first 
dimension, could be solved only by the use of the negative quantity, 
which at once involved the imaginaries, — s and I — ( — s), that 
plainly were parts, not by composition or inclusion, but by the 
reverse operation of exclusion. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



DISCUSSION 
THE PROBLEM OP OBJECTIVITY 

THE task which contemporary realism regards as its special mis- 
sion is to protect the objects of the physical world against the 
encroachments of consciousness. Anxious to avoid the error of the 
older realism, it has repeatedly disavowed all subjectivistic proclivi- 
ties and asserted that consciousness is merely a relation among the 
objects and qualities which it knows. Qualities or "contents" which 
earlier realism regarded as purely mental are now transferred to the 
other side of the line and take their place alongside of the ' ' primary 
qualities" as constituent members of the "objective" world. 

While this spoliation of consciousness is going on, the onlooker 
naturally attempts to forecast the final result. So far as the data 
enable him to determine, there can be but one issue to the process. 
If the taint of subjectivism is to be completely eliminated, all con- 
tents whatsoever must be stripped away. So long as any content is 
left, whether it be much or little, earlier realism finds a sanction for 
its assumption that perceived qualities can be constituted by con- 
sciousness, and the innovations of its successor become essentially 
matters of detail. 

If, however, we remove all contents as indicated, a situation is 
created which appears to involve serious difficulties. All diversity 
being lodged in the object, consciousness necessarily becomes quali- 
tatively identical in all its manifestations. There can be no different 
forms of consciousness, but only consciousness of different objects. 
Having approximated the vanishing-point of abstraction, conscious- 
ness is reduced to a single dimension, that of colorless or bare 
awareness. 
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This simplicity of character renders consciousness peculiarly 
amenable to inference by deduction. Since awareness is absolutely 
transparent, so to speak, like the axioms of geometry, we are in a 
position to affirm that its sole relation to its object is such as its name 
implies, viz., that of awareness. And this deduction constitutes the 
basis of at least two criticisms which seem to be damaging to realism. 
The first is that if awareness is a detachable element in some situa- 
tions, as is conceded to be the case, it must be such in all. Since the 
nature of awareness forbids us to say that it can ever constitute its 
own object— awareness of awareness being the single possible excep- 
tion—we are involved in the seeming absurdity of asserting that 
there can be objects such as emotions without awareness. The "can 
be" means in this case that emotions without awareness must be 
regarded as a significant conception, the existence or non-existence 
of such emotions being a purely empirical question, like that of 
water on the surface of the moon. The second criticism is that we 
seemed compelled either to assert the same validity for all our per- 
ceptions, no matter how divergent or contradictory they may be, or 
to introduce anew that distinction between subjective and objective 
which proved destructive to the older realism. 

With the merits or demerits of these criticisms we have at present 
no immediate concern. The sole purpose of this paper is to consider 
the way in which they are met by Professor Montague in his inter- 
esting article in a comparatively recent issue of this Journal. 1 That 
realism itself has lent some plausibility to these criticisms seems to 
be granted by Professor Montague, but he denies that they are in 
any sense final. Upon closer inspection the general difficulty will be 
found, as he thinks, to yield to homeopathic treatment. The remedy 
for the difficulties incurred by realism is more realism. In order to 
complete the task which realism has set itself, it is not sufficient 
merely to transfer all the contents of consciousness to the objective 
world, but consciousness itself must be so transferred. The real 
mistake lies in the recognition that the distinction between subjective 
and objective is in itself and at bottom a valid distinction. And so 
he reaches the ne plus ultra of realism in the doctrine that conscious- 
ness is "a relation existing in a material nature along with other 
relations and, like them, describable ultimately in terms of the basic 
relations of space and time" (p. 377). 

As a matter of convenience we may vary somewhat the order of 
treatment adopted by Professor Montague and take up first his view 
as to the general nature of what we commonly call reality. Physical 
objects are held to consist of energies, both inflowing and outgoing, 
each of these energies being correlated with some specific quality. 

1 " Contemporary Realism and the Problems of Perception," Vol. IV., p. 374. 
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These energies are either kinetic or potential in character. More- 
over, those facts which are usually supposed to be peculiarly sub- 
jective and unique, as compared with physical reality, are likewise 
forms of qualified energy. "The passing of stimulus [a form of 
kinetic energy plus correlated specific quale] into sensation now 
appears as the production of the qualified energy of a sensation from 
the no less qualified energy of a nerve current." It is assumed 
"that when an externally observable current of kinetic energy in 
an afferent nerve fiber passes or seems to pass into a sensation, 
what really happens is the transformation of kinetic energy of 
motion into an equivalent potential energy of stress at the point in 
which the kinetic energy is redirected, viz., the move center" 
(p. 379). 

The bearing of this view upon the first of the two general criti- 
cisms under discussion is as follows: If sensation (and ultimately 
the whole of consciousness) is reducible to a form of energy, all 
facts whatsoever necessarily group themselves upon one common 
level. All are forms of energy, and by consequence all are objective 
in precisely the same sense. "If consciousness is itself a purely 
objective and natural relation, the dependence of other facts upon 
it will not confer upon these latter any peculiar status, nor make 
them any less objective than if they lacked this dependence. The 
weight of a body depends upon the relation of that body to some 
other body, yet, notwithstanding such dependence, weight is as 
objective as inertia or figure and altogether on the same level as 
these seemingly more intrinsic qualities" (p. 377). 

If consciousness itself is objective, then the first objection, which 
springs from the dependence of emotion upon awareness, unques- 
tionably disappears. It is not evident, however, that the transfer- 
ence of consciousness to the category of objectivity can be accom- 
plished so readily as might seem to be the case. According to Pro- 
fessor Montague, sensation is merely a certain form of qualified 
energy, or energy with a correlate quality. Before the sensation 
occurs the quality is correlated with kinetic energy. What is it that 
takes the place of this kinetic energy when we reach sensation ? To 
refer the inquirer to potential energy is not to make a final disposi- 
tion of him, for the reason that quality plus a form of potential 
energy can be regarded as equivalent to sensation only on condition 
that the potential energy be found identical with some element actu- 
ally present in the sensation. Unless it is thus present we can not 
affirm that sensation is qualified energy. But what can we find in 
the sensation, besides the quality, with which the potential energy 
may be identified ? Analysis seems able to discover but one element 
besides the quality, viz., our old friend, abstract awareness. 
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This result becomes significant the moment we inquire whether 
the quality revealed in sensation can exist independently of this 
awareness. If it can never exist independently, we are plainly on 
the road to Berkeleianism rather than that of panobjectivism. If, 
however, it can exist independently in any given case, the awareness 
is so far forth a detachable element. Moreover, the given case then 
shows conclusively that awareness is in no way constitutive of its 
object. This, however, is precisely the situation which was supposed 
to warrant the inference as to emotions without awareness, the situa- 
tion which Professor Montague 's specific form of realism' was sup- 
posed to avoid. Whether this inference is really warranted or not, 
Professor Montague's argument seems, on this alternative, to impair 
its validity in no appreciable respect. 

If we carry the argument one step farther, we find that the dis- 
tinction between quality and awareness is not merely a distinction 
for the onlooking psychologist, but that the implications of this par- 
ticular theory compel us to postulate its presence within every ex- 
perience, however simple, as an element of the whole. According to 
Professor Montague, the "subject-object polarity so characteristic 
of the more advanced types of cognition ' ' is something that gets itself 
made as a result of the fact that different sensations or forms of 
potential energy affect each other in a certain way. "All these cen- 
ters of stress [i. e., the various sensations] form an interconnected 
system each member of which inhibits or intensifies or in some way 
modifies all the others. In such a system there would naturally exist 
at each moment some one point at which the stress resulting from 
the intersecting energies which are proceeding from the various sen- 
sory centers was greater than any one of these energies. Such a 
point would constitute the ego-center of the perceptual field" 
(p. 380). 

Here, again, Professor Montague speaks in terms of energy rather 
than of sensation. His procedure suggests a confusion between energy 
as identical with sensation, or some part of sensation, and energy as 
correlated with, or productive of, sensation. It is analogous to the 
confusion of the materialist between the propositions that mind is 
motion and that mind is the product of motion. If we are permitted 
to insist that the energy (plus quality) is sensation, the process just 
described must be statable in terms of sensation. This is particularly 
true since potential energy is something with the nature of which 
we are intimately acquainted only when it appears in sensation. To 
adopt the other procedure is to explain the known in terms of the 
unknown, or to reduce a familiar fact to a hazy and dubious con- 
struct. Now if our previous conclusion be correct, a sensation is 
composed of quality plus awareness. And since it would hardly be 
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maintained that the qualities are the components which operate as 
intersecting stresses, we seem compelled to assume that the ego-center 
is constituted as the result of the stress among various awarenesses. 
In other words, we are apparently confronted with a new form of 
the old problem how from various units or fragments to constitute 
the concrete unity of our conscious life. The experiential element 
that was cast out at the start has to be recovered in ways that are 
dark and vain. Hume, who, likewise, in his own peculiar way, made 
consciousness objective, invoked to no avail the magic of association 
to undo his ruthless work ; and Kant, for the same reason, was obliged 
to seek a remedy beyond the uttermost bounds of space and time. 
If in the present instance we substitute sensation for potential 
energy, as we are told to do, a sudden transition from physics to 
mythology seems unavoidable. All our established conclusions as 
to the unity of consciousness are overthrown, and mind-stuffism is no 
longer ein uberwundener Standpunkt. 

We may now turn to the second general topic discussed by Pro- 
fessor Montague, viz., that of the relation between perceived quality 
and physical quality. Are we obliged to say that every quality 
belongs as perceived to the physical object, no matter how incom- 
patible it may seem to be with the qualities revealed in other percep- 
tions? This question presents two aspects. If it means to ask 
whether the presence or absence of an observer is a matter of indif- 
ference, the answer must be negative. "It is probable, for example, 
that the specific quality correlated with the ether wave-length that 
produces perceptual red, when the optic nerve current which it 
arouses is transformed into potential energy in the visual center, is 
itself something as different from red as the odor of musk" (p. 382). 

But if, on the other hand, the point of the question be taken to 
lie in the comparison of the qualities with each other, the answer 
must be affirmative. The quality perceived is not to be contrasted 
with some other quality as appearance is contrasted with reality. 
The reason lies in the nature of the object. An object with its quali- 
ties is nothing but a mass or system of energies flowing in from other 
points. "A particular object, in other words, is nothing more nor 
less than the whole universe as it happens to focus itself or project 
itself on some particular point. Consequently our own perceptual 
activity when directed to an object contributes to the nature of that 
object just as truly, though, of course, not so largely, as the sun's 
shining upon it. The attributes which we ascribe to it do forthwith 
belong to it" (p. 382). 

The difference between reality and appearance, as is further 
explained, is simply the difference between attributes which fit into 
a certain system and those which do not. As judged by this test, 
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some attributes are found to be compossible while others are not. 
"These compossible appearances are segregated from the general 
mass of appearance and contrasted with them as 'reality.' A mere 
appearance is simply a reality that has failed to harmonize with 
other realities, while, conversely, a reality is nothing but an appear- 
ance that has stood the test of our comparisons with other appear- 
ances. A thing as it is 'in itself is a thing as it is for the whole 
universe of things collectively. It is the resultant of its appearances 
from all possible view-points" (p. 383). 

In view of these considerations we are invited to take comfort 
in the reflection that our perceptual knowledge is "good and real so 
far as it goes." Caution, however, would suggest that acceptance 
of the invitation be postponed until we have ascertained how far 
this knowledge is likely to go. If a given object is "in itself" 
simply the resultant of its appearances from all possible view-points, 
then the judgment that it is "really" square signifies that square- 
ness is the particular appearance which harmonizes or organizes all 
the divergent perceptions as to its shape. Since the other shapes 
are equally real, the preeminence of squareness simply indicates its 
"compossibility" with other shapes whereby we are enabled to fit 
objects together into a system. 

Since, however, the apparent shapes of every object are literally 
innumerable, there seems to be no particular reason why different 
standards should not be employed by different persons or by the 
same person at different times. Why is it that we find so much 
agreement in practise as to the ' ' real shape ' ' of objects ? Along the 
present lines we can reach but one conclusion. James would seem 
to have said the last word on the subject when he shows that the 
basis for our selection of the standard or real shape is practical con- 
venience. The standard appearance is the one which is presented 
when vision reaches the highest degree of clearness and distinctness. 
"No other point of view offers so many esthetic and practical advan- 
tages. Here we believe we see the object as it is; elsewhere only as 
it seems." 2 

If this be the case, however, what is the precise meaning of the 
statement that "what the thing appears to me to be, in the full light 
of all my other knowledge, that it really is throughout the length 
and breadth of the world as known by me"? (p. 383). If it be true 
that the knowledge in question is simply a knowledge of practical 
requirements, as determined by the peculiarities of the genus homo, 
then the "resultant of its appearances from all possible view-points" 
tells me no more about the object as it is "in itself" than does any 
of its isolated appearances. And so far as knowing goes, apart from 

' " Psychology," Vol. II., p. 239. 
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mere convenience, we seem to be forced back to the view that the 
nature of the object is indeterminate, that it can be all things to all 
men, that its appearance is its reality, and that truth and error is 
a meaningless distinction. 

This conclusion may be reinforced by the consideration of another 
difficulty, or apparent difficulty, viz., as to the meaning of "possible 
view-points." If from a given view-point the object appears to an 
observer to have a certain quality, what happens to the object when 
the observer leaves his post and thereby reduces the latter to a mere 
"possible view-point"? Does nothing happen with respect to the 
qualities observed, i. e., do the observers function merely as so many 
photographic plates to record what they find? Or is the presence 
of the observers a factor in determining the nature of the qualities 
which they observe? 

Whichever alternative we adopt, we are at fault. If the presence 
of the observers is irrelevant to the possession by the object of the 
various qualities which it is seen to have, we seem to come into con- 
flict with the argument according to which observed qualities are 
real precisely because the observers, since they constitute a part of 
the object's environment, contribute to the nature of that object. 
Moreover, the adoption of this alternative would simply emphasize 
our previous conclusion that the appearance of an object is its reality 
and that error is an impossibility. If, however, we resort to the 
second alternative and say that the multitude of qualities which this 
cloud of witnesses attests are in some way constituted by these wit- 
nesses themselves, then obviously the "appearance from all possible 
view-points" is a meaningless x, so long as the view-points remain 
mere possibilities. And however true our perceptual knowledge 
may be, it is true only while the perception endures. 

In brief, we seem again compelled to choose between that inter- 
pretation which formed the basis for the original criticism and a 
Berkeleian metaphysics. The first of the alternatives just mentioned 
appears to be the one which Professor Montague's realism is intended 
to avoid. The second, however, involves an essential repetition of 
the performances of the earlier realism. We start with a world 
existing independently of experience, a world composed of energies 
and correlated qualities. Thence we pass to the world revealed in 
consciousness, a world translated for us into terms of potential 
energy. Once inside this latter world, however, we find that the 
entrance, like some gates to the platforms of elevated trains, admits 
only incoming travelers. All our categories, as we now find, are 
taken from this world of our perceptions. Or, to put it differently, 
the distinction between kinetic energy and potential energy is now 
found to be a distinction that falls wholly within the potential, i. e., 
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kinetic as well as potential energy becomes known to us only when 
the stage of potential energy has been reached. That kinetic energy 
exists when this stage is not realized, or that its qualities are ascer- 
tainable by us, is an assumption for which the situation furnishes 
no warrant. 

It is in no spirit of mere controversy, therefore, that I profess 
my inability to appreciate the cogency of Professor Montague's 
argument with respect to the criticisms against which it is directed. 
Whether these criticisms themselves possess any greater cogency is a 
different matter. Professor Montague may be quite right in his 
belief that the objections which they raise are not insuperable. At 
all events, his frank recognition that the time for constructive work 
has come may be taken as an indication that contemporary realism 
will give more attention to problems of this general sort than has 
hitherto been the case. 



B. H. Bode. 



Univebsity of Wisconsin. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

American Philosophy. The Early Schools. I. Woodbridge Riley. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Pp. ix 4-584. 

This is by far the most complete work which has yet appeared on the 
early history of philosophy in America. It is, in fact, the only one which 
attempts to treat the subject with thoroughness and in all its details. 
There is some literature, in the form of articles, on the general subject 
of philosophy in America or on its earlier representatives; there are 
chapters in histories of philosophy and of literature; some work on the 
earlier period has been presented in monograph form; and there is one 
small volume in French which reviews our philosophical development 
from the Colonial period to the present; but, on the whole, the field has 
been neglected by students of philosophy, so that this volume, although 
not quite a pioneer in the field, is the first to take full possession. The 
portion completely occupied is that which falls between 1620 and 1820. 
It is to be hoped that the volumes on the later periods will soon follow. 
Whatever value such study may have for philosophy itself, its historical 
interest can not be in doubt and its contribution to the better under- 
standing of the national character should be considerable. 

The author aims not merely at an account of men and schools, he 
wishes to show an organic relation among their doctrines and to indicate 
their relation to the larger aspects of national life. He meets the charge 
that America has slavishly borrowed her philosophies with the reply that 
she has exercised selection and has modified what she has borrowed to 
meet the demands of her own situation. 

One of the earlier chapters traces a parallel between political and 



